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better, when the bursting of an internal abscess during the
evening perforated the intestines, and both his own physician
and the Empress's medical adviser, who was in attendance by
her special desire, realized that he was beyond the aid of human
skill. And then Lord Ampthill, "after six hours of almost
complete absence of pain and except during a slight interval, in
full possession of his consciousness, passed peacefully away at
11 o'clock in the presence of Lady Ampthill and all his family."1
At the age of fifty-five, the gentlest, wisest, most able of diplo-
matists was suddenly and tragically removed from a world
that needed his talents more than ever.

The Empress, calling at the Embassy a few minutes after
he had died, was assisted into the house from the carriage and
was the first to offer her sympathy to the sorrowing Lady
Ampthill. Her own grief, indeed, was deep and sincere. "I can
think of nothing else but our recent incalculable loss/' she
said to Mr. Scott with great emotion when they met at the
christening of Prince William of Prussia's baby son, "a national
loss to both countries. Knowing and appreciating England as
thoroughly as I have always done, I am convinced that she never
had an abler, truer or worthier representative than Lord
Ampthill. He had this advantage to a remarkable degree that
whilst faithfully serving the interests of his own country he
could enter into the feelings and interests of this country and
thus render signal services to both. I wish you to repeat what
I am saying in every quarter in your own country. Lord Ampthill
will never be forgotten by us or by Germany."2

Indeed, Lord Ampthill was uppermost in the minds of all at
this christening ceremony. The Emperor mourned a personal
friend. "It is now fourteen years,'' he said, "since I had the
advantage of making Lord Ampthill's acquaintance at Versailles,
and I at once learned to appreciate his signal ability and his
noble, loyal character. It was, I believe, in some measure owing
to my personal wish that he was sent to me as the Queen's
Ambassador, and every day he remained here I learned to
appreciate his great qualities more and more. I deplore his
untimely loss more than I can express to you." The sense of
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It is more than probable that his illness was appendicitis, and that a similar
attack would not prove fatal to-day.
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